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Schools, and the communities which the schools serve. The model 
assumes that (a) each school is a unique system characterized by 
institutional role sets and personalities with individual needs and 
(b) universities cannot prepare teachers for any school without the 
active participation of the professionals in the field and members of 
the community. The implications of these assumptions are that school 
staffs should be trained as a group before entering the school and 
that this training must be a collaborative effort on the part of the 
university, the public schools, and the community. FTPP worked with 
13 cadres in 13 different school communities; developed, evaluated, 
and corrected five different district summer training programs; 
trained 31^* teachers who were degree students; and provided 
in-service training on an on-going basis for approximately 2,500 
educators in the Chicago Public Schools. The program has produced 
curriculum materials, audiovisual materials, literature describing 
the project, research reports and articles in professional journals, 
and program replications in the United States and abroad. The project 
will produce a monograph detailing the experiment and has produced a 
cadre of about 50 staff members who will assist other institutions to 
train professionals to deal with urban educational problems. (HMD) 
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I. Introduction 

Tlie period from Deceiober 1972 through December 1973 represents the last 
year of the Ford Training and Placement Program Operations. The year was 
planned as one to be devoted to reviewing and sumnarizing program operations over 
the last five years and vrriting a monograph about the experiment. But, contrary 
to expectations, the year was very much an operational year. Program staff was 
engaged in a variety of dissemination and demonstration activities in additiou 
to being involved in the training and guidance of the Dyett Iliddle School Cadre* 
It seems appropriate at this point to recall the conceptual model of the program, 
briefly review the origin and five years of program pperations, summarize the 
outcomes of the operational phase of the program » indicate ongoing activities 
to which the program is committed in 1974 a^^:? r^peculate about the wider impact 
of this experiment in preparing teachers i»*<a D^daar educators to work in urban 
schools. 

The initial impetus leading to the development of the Ford Training and 
Placement Program was provided by Dean Roald Campbell, who with a group of 
interested faculty from the Department and Graduate School of Educ«ition of the 
University of Chicago and public school administrators from tho Chicago Public 
Schools called the Inner-City Specialists Committee, began discussions in 1965 
and 1966 about the dew^lopment of a team approach to preparing educators for 
inner-city schools. The discussions of this group focused on viewing the schcole 
as part of a larger social system influenced by events in the society and in the 
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local co'-rtualty. The Coruittec vieired each school as a xinique systcn. Tlwu<^h 
schools In lar'^.e systens vrere structurally sinllar, each school had Its o\m in- 
formal orpianization, adnlnistrators T.^ith personal value ays tens and special ex- 
pectations for teacher??, parents and stuients. Further, each school was staffed 
by teachers vlth in;lividual need dispositions tiiich influenced their responses to 
clients. In fact, the beliavior of individxials and 'groups in schools coulJ be 
analyzed in teros of the Getzels^ social systems theory. The deliberations of 
the Inner-City Specialists Connittee, the interest evidenced in a collaborative 
prorran by menbers of the ChicajTo Public Schools and t'ie encourar:enent of the 
^ord Foxmdation led to the preparation of a position paper callin*: for a training 
and placement program Trhich attended to the reality of the school as a complex 
social system. In tlie fall of 1?^»6, the notions advanced by the various <^roups 
were pulled togetiier into an elef^ant operational desif^n by J. W. Getzels v\\o 
first presented the iaod<>l In a speech prepared for the Anerican Educational Re- 
search Association in February, 1967. He later prepared an article for Tlie 
School l^jsviev called ^'Education for the Inner-City; A Practical Proposal by an 
Impractical Theorist* It is this document iHiich has served as the blueprint 
for the pro<>ran. 

Jurin? 1*^67 Dean Canpbell and other faculty members from thie Department and 
School of niucation Trcre en^iaRed in ne<^otiations *fith the Chica<^o Public Schools. 
Tlie fomal corsmitnent by the Board of Education to participate in the program was 
si^ed on December 27, 1967. Tlie Ford foundation be<?an its five-year fundinp, of 



1. J. Getzels, Lipham And Campbell, Administration Aa A Social Process , 
Theory r^esearch and Practice (ITetr York: Harper & Potj, 196G.) 

2» J. Getzels, ''Education for the Inner-City: A Practical Proposal By An ^ 
Impractical Theorist ' The School r.eviety (75: No. 3 Autu^in 1967, pp. 283-399). 
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the project In Januery 1968, The prcrraa uas vle^;ed as an experiraent to develop 
and evaluate a noJel TJhlch uould effectively address tlie problems of training 
teachers for inner-city schools. 

Tne experinent exenplified the shifts in university/school relationships, 
and the attendant problems and outcones of the ne^/ postures. Initially, members 
of both organizations had nlxad emotions: the university faculty had reservations 
about their participation in the program* the public school personnel xjere con- 
cerned about havin?>: ' ivory to^/er theorists" tellin** them hoi? to run the schools. 
Tet commitments TTere made and operations be^an. 

A. The Conceptual Tlodel Recalled 

The Ford Program model^ was based on t\jo assumptions. First, each school 
is a unique social system characterized by institutional role sets and filled 
by personalities \fith individual needs. The implications of this assisnption are 
to train to^^ether the persons ^Aio »ill be filline the roles in a specific school, 
and to train then as a j^roup before they enter the school. Second, universities 
cannot prepare teachers for the inner city, or any other, school, XTlthout the 
active participation of the professionals in the field and members of the com- 
munities to be served by the school. Therefore, any effective training must be a 
collaborative one involving the trainer (the university) , the user (the public 
schools), and the client (tiie conrainity) . ^ 



1. J. U. Getzels, ''Education for the Inner City: A Practical Proposal by an 
Impractical Theorist." School Revier; 75 (3): 203-99$ Autumn, 1967. 

2. II. Schwartz, ''A Social Systen Approach to Traininf^ Teachers for Urban 
Schools - Tlie Ford TralMng and Placement Pro<>ram. ' Education at Chicago . 
Chicago; The Graduate School of Education, University of Chica<>o, Autumn, 1971. 
pp. 9-15 
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Hie basic training nechanlsm of the proprran t^as called a cadre. The cadre 
for each tarr^et school included ner? teachers, experienced teachers, the principal, 
community representatives, and otiiers reflective of the social system of the 
school. University staff ueinbers Trorked vrith the cadres before the school year 
be^an, and intensively during the first year at the school. Thereafter, staff 
assistance xraa ryxovtded vhen reouested by the «?roup. 

The purpose of the cadre ^raa to provide personal and professional support 
for the nei7 teachers, renew the enthusiasm and skills of the experienced teachers, 
solve school-x^ide problens, and brldpte the <*ap bet^^een the university, the school, 
and the community. Increased understandini^s and better connunlcatlons should 
Improve the instructional pro^^ran of the school. The assumptions of the program 
are logical. Problens arose in operationallzing the concepts, for implementation 
required cliauf^cs in the behavior of actors in both organizations at all levels, 

B, Inplementinp, A "Practical" Program 

At the University, participation in a "practical program" meant a realloca- 
tion of faculty resources and tine. One cannot en,p;ape in theoretical research 
\i7hile conducting; vrorkshops for cadres in the public schools or spending hours 
xxorking with ne\7 teachers. In an organization lonr; noted for its Inquiry and 
researcli, this relative chan«?e in emphasis created by the "practical" Ford 
Program xjas sometrhat upsetting. The collaborative nature of the program required 
a policy'-nakinr: committee X7ith equal mcrabers of the university faculty and pub- 
lic school personnel. 

It was a new experience for academics to share decisions about the staffing, 
the budn;eting, and the content of a university traininj^ proi^ram with public 
school administrators, Tlie operation of the proRran required additional staff 
members wltii one foot in acade-nia and tae other in the public schools, Estab^ 
lished faculty members vlerred thwe action-oriented net/ types of staff members 



idth the same skcptlcisn they reserved for ''practical'* projects. 

As the pro5;rani reached more experienced teachers, many of them bepan taking 
classes at the xiniversity. Faculty tnenbcrs accustomed to vorkinf> v/ith young 
preservice students T/ere challenged by the worldly-^/ise experienced tcachere^ 
often outspoken critics of the graduate proc^rams. Finally, the use of Ford 
funds to support cadre projects t»ave some public school personnel the inpresslon 
that the university had unlimited resources to be used to fill the service needs 
of the schools. But university resources were limited, and those available to 
the Ford Profjram vere for specific uses. 

For the Chicago Public Scliools System, participation in the Ford Pro^pram 
meant a reallocation of school funds to provide support for the public school 
personnel participating in the six-t/eek summer training programs. During five 
years of incrcaainpcly tight budfjets, top level administrators spent hours 
finding and justifying the required funds to support the program. At the school 
building level special schedules had to be arranjjed for the part-time ncTf intern 
teachers; special positions had to be established at the district level; special 
payroll procedures had to be arranged by the central office staff. 

The program required that ne^^^ teachers with each cadre be placed as a group 
in the school where they trained. The schools had to devise ways of placing the 
interns ^rithout displacing; other mEnbers of the staff and, thereby, incurring 
union grievances. Furthermore, placing nexj people as a group represented a 
change in city-\/lde placement procedures. Tlie cadres sometimes included interns 
training as school social workers, adult educators, readlnP: consultants, and 
social psychological specialists. Positions had to be created by the schools 
to accommodate these role specialists. 

Finally, the whole business of research had to be negotiated. Obviously, 
any program connected xd.th the University of Chicago rras going to have a heavy 
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research and evaluation component, TIils was true of the Ford Prograia, and 50 
percent of the staff \ra8 engaged In research and evaluation. The Chicago Public 
Schools and the connunltlcs involved in the program demanded sotic control over 
the kind of research done. The research procesa \ihica evolved vas not In the 
traditional educational research mode. Rather research and evaluation activities 
were ne^^otiated \r±th pro^^raia participants and cadre school /communities. The 
transactional mode of research and evaluation evolved by the program is described 
fully elsewhere.^ 

In summary, the FTPP xjorked with thirteen cadres in thirteen different school 
communities, developed and evaluated and corrected five distlct summer training 
programs, trained 314 teachers who v;ere dep;ree students and provided in-service 
training on an on-f»olng basis for approximately 2500 additional eililcators in the 
Chicago Public Schools. Of the 314 degree students, 60% were pre-service teachers. 
92% of tills f>roup finished their IIAT or :iST degrees successfully. In the ex^ 
perlenced teaclier group (40% of the total) 98% finished tlielr degrees. The re- 
tention rate of ner^ teachers, interns from the cadres, placed in inner-city 
schools is C7Z over a five year period compared to a 35% retention rate of nevr 
teachers nationally and until 1272, a 28% retention rate in the inner city schools 
in Chicago. Eight of the thirteen cadres are still functioning and the Board of 
Education through the good offices of Dr. Curtis Ilelnlck, Associate Superintendent 
of Area A, has allocated three non quota positions to the Dyett Iliddle School to 
keep the cadre intact through the 1973-1974 placement year. The program has 
produced a nunber of curriculum materials i.rldely xised in the Chicago system and 
in other school systems, ajudlo-vlaual materials, literature describing the 
model, research reports and articles in professional journals, program replica- 
tions here and abroad, presentations at AERA, ASCD, AACTE, UCA, NCSS and other 

1. TTayne Doyle, 'Transactional Evaluation in the PTPP" in Robert Blopey's 
O Studies in Transactional Evaluation ; 1973, McCutchan Publishing Company, Berkley, 
ERJC California 
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national and re<^lonal professional association neetlnf^s and presented the progran 
to vlsltin<', scholars and educators fron 27 forei'^n countries, Tac project \rLll 
produce a rtonojraph Jetalllnn the experlnient and has nroduced a cadre of about 
5? staff mcaT'bers \7ho \rLll and are using their knordedfre to assist other Institu- 
tions train professionals to deal ^^ith urban nroblcris. Tlic project xrlll con- 
clude rrltli a balance 'in the black" and a debt of appreciation to all vho 
cnntrlbuted to the success of tlie program. ^ 



ERLC 



1. *^lnutes of tiie Graduate School of Education, t^si^at G, 1073 • !Llraeo, 
University of Chicar^.o - See Appendix 



II. ProTan Operations 1^72-1573 

The FI?P ProTToss "".er^ort for l?72' *'anticlpated the six areas of concern 
for the Tord Pro'^ra^. in 1973* The najor task for tlie pro^ran staff uas the 
completion of the nonorxaph by June, 1?73. All other activities nust be 
subordinated to the completion of the document by June, 1273" (FTPP Progress 
^.eport , 1972, pa«:c 15), T'o^^ever, t!ic otiier six pro<»ra!n tasks kept infrinj>in;» 
on staff ti'T-e and enerrry. Tlie revised date for the coirrpletion of the mono- 
f»rat>h is norr April 1, 1?74. 

First, the oerfomancc of prof>ran maintenance functions became a problem 
because the reinainia^r t^ro full-tine staff nenbers, the director and the assist- 
ant director, in addition to their administrative responsibilities in report 
and budt^et preparation aattuxMul the role functions of the school board liaison 
and the director of dissenination and demonstration. Further, they continued 
to neet \;ith placement year liaison staff, convene pro<»ran committees, pro- 
vide service for the ei^ht placement year cadres, and teach program related 
courses* The t:/o ha^f-time staff menbers in research and evaluation uere en- 
<Ta<yed in the complex computer analysis of tlie data collected in the last fully 
operational year, 1972. T!ie trro part-time field staff menbers spent all 
their tine vlth the Dyctt '^iddle f?chool cadre durinr* the summer training; pro- 
i>ram and at the school durinr^ the academic year. ^Je seriously underestimated 
the amount of sta^f time required to !:eep tlie pronram functioning to meet the 
needs of its various clients and \7e underestimated the amount of staff time 
required to sift, orrranize and analyze the five years of materials v;lilch formed 
the data basis for tlie wmo'^raph, 

1, i:, Schxrartz, Pro<Tre35 ReT>ort, 1972 , Ford Tralnin?^ and Placement 
Program IJevrs Briefs, Mlneo. University of Chicaf>o, Sovember, 1972 * pp. 1-16. 

ERLC 
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Secoxul, the Ford Profjran had acquired a number of comnltmentD and obliga- 
tions to various publics to explicate particular portions of program history 
and /or operation. For example, the replication of the pro5;ram at Rut per s 
University, 'project We*', looked to the Ford Program staff for on-going 
consultation services, for detailed advice on staff development and evaluation 
activities. During 1973, the Ford Program director in consultation with staff 
\^ote six reports describinf? aspects of operations in the Ford Program and 
responding to reports and problems sent to her by the Rutgers' program director • 
In addition she met with *^Project We" staff during the Winter Quarter in 
Chicago. The same kind of consultation oblic^ations were net in the Ford 
Program's association with the replication at Northern Illinois University, 
LaTrobe University in Australia and other institutions considering adoption 
of the model. It is our impression that the success of the programs at 
Pditgers, northern and LaTrobe is in no small measure due to the detailed 
descriptions provided by the staff of their experiences in virtually all 
areas of program planning, implementation and evaluation. 

Third, the staff was determined to see to it that program documentation 
vras as complete as possible and available to others interested in the program. 
Tnis required a careful selection of documents from among the working papers in 
the files, revision of those deemed most useful and submission for cataloging 
to ERIC and/or publication in various journals. The primary responsibility 
for this task was assumed by the director and the assistant director. (A 
list of materials available from ERIC or in print in journals is appended.) 

1. L.F. Claydon, Reneiying Urban Teaching s (Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press ^ in press, 1974). The Urban School , (Australia: Pitman 
Publishing Company! in press • 1974). 

Samuel Davis, 'A Collaborative Program in Urban Teacher Training", mlmeo 
scries of reports (DeKalb, Illinois: Northern Illinois University, 1972 and 1973). 

Fred Means, " Project We" Evaluation Reports > mlmeo. A series of reports 
O , during 1972 and 1973, (Syracuse, Ita/ ''^ork, Rutgers University). 

ERIC 
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Fourth, the decision to participate in a selected series of disscnina- 
tion activities was, in retrospect, an ineffective use of organization tine 
and resources. Preparation of papers, speeches and other presentation tsaterials 
took precious staff tir.c a^^ay froa tlie najor task - the \n:itinf» of the ir.ono- 
?»raph. The initial assuraption was that the material \7ritten for the various 
presentations e.*;*, papers for the 1973 Arerican Educational Research Association 
T'ectlnf^, or the 1?73 AACTE - \TE Conference, coulrl be used xrlth little revision 
in the inono<»raph. The assumption proved false. Had ue chosen to present a 
series of selected papers vtth brief introductions in the nonooraph, the shorter 
papers ninht have been acceptable. Instead ^/e chose to nursue a nore compre- 
hensive and \7a0listic approach to the nonoj^raph. The devclonnent of the frame- 
work for the nono^raph revealed the necessity for an internal coherence anrl 
sequencing of material vrhich was not conpatlble with the or^^anizinj; schemea 
for the shorter papers. Of course, sorie of the resource natcrial and pottlons 
of the shorter papers could be used, but typically xrlth major revisions. So, in 
fact, ^'e T/ere enr»a?^ed in tr/o najor kinds of research and presentation activities, 
one T^earewA at the preparation of short papers, journal articles and speeches 
about particular phases of the prop.ram for a series of snecial interest f>roups 
and the other f»eared to the production of a book defininp;, describing, analyzing 
and assessln^^ five years of data and experience with an experimental prosran. 
Tlie two full-time staff mctubers ani the four part-time staff menbers who looked 
forvmrd to a reflective year were not to have it in 1973. 

Fifth, the two field staff nenbers, the Dyett cadre liaison and the group 
process consultant, worked with the Dyett Iflddle School cadre and their efforts 
recuired the support and participation of other staff ne^nbers. In the last year 
of the nroftraia, were still cxperlncntinp; with cadre models for the Dyett 
cadre was the first to be trtxined for, and placed in a niddle school, the first 
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cadre to be placed in a ycur-rounc^ school and one of the t*.:© cadres to be placed 
in a facility planned for tcan teacliin^ and an Individualized instructional 
pro<»ran. Tie cadre vas an experienced teacher cadre ^rith four pre-scrvice in- 
terns selected fron deforce prop,rans at the University, At the last Executive 
Connittee neetin<^, on ''ay 21, 1973, the field staff nembers presented a proRress 
report for the ;)yett cadre. 



Vir. llautnond anJ llr. IClnnonn reported on the I>yett Cadre which Is in 
its internship this year. Ttr. Fannond sunnarized four noints fron 
the attached report of the cadre. 

1. The cadre's desi^.nin^ its o\m training has had a bene- 

ficial effect on the cadre. 

2. The variety of teaching methods beinf* used by the 

cadre is excitin^^,. 

3. T.\e cadre is takinjr fomal responsibility for its orm 

in-service traininft- 

4. The cadre feels they have a c^reat distance to Ro, 

particularly in the area of student achievement. 

\r. iltnons added tliat the in-service trainin<^ pro<»ran arose totally 
fron cadre laerabera; it \ras not inposcd^ Also, their use of themselves 
ac trainers shor:s the hi«h level of self confidence anl reflects the 
positive potential of the cadre. The content of in-service traininR 
has Included teain teachin'^, cadre c^roup structure, and developing; open 
classrooms, lie cnphafsized that they are usln«5 the methods and tech- 
niques of open learnln<» vzuica they expect of their students.! 

In spite of this inpressive list of acconpllshniei , the cadre is 
still not pleased with their prof^ress toward providing the learning 
environment T'hich they eirvisa<ved durln?? the sumner proq;ran a year 
afo. .\lthou^>h, a few hard measures of co^^nitive developtnent and no 
measures of affective development are available, the cadre 

. . .feel(s) that the experiences to date have been the plantinr, of 
seeds t^hich are only no;/ bertinnin^ to sprout. The year ahead (l->73-i;;74) 
is seen by the riroup as the one in \;hich these beo:inninf^s xrill nature 
and bear fruit, or else T^izen and die. Durinfx this Important time it 
would seem crucial to maintain our cadre's instructional strenj^th if 



1. FTPP ilinutea of Executive Co-.^lttee ^leetinf*, ^lay 21, 1973, mimeo: 
University of Chica<^o. 



the experiments nov; in pro<>ress are to culminate in the pro<>rams x/hich 
Tfe hope will became models for middle school education. 2 



Tlie 1972 FTPP Progress Report (pp. 12-13) predicted that the creation of the Dyett 
cadres to solve the placement problems faced by the pro?^ram would consume more 
staff time than xyas planned when the task of completing the monograph msls scheduled. 

The Dyett cadre had to develop f^roup support, maximize resources, re-- 
solve interpersonal conflicts, learn to work as a team, improve role 
competence, understand the social system of the nex7 school and with- 
stand the trauma that fjoes vrith the opening of any new facility. Re- 
cognizing these needs, the decision Tzas made to operate a three-week 
summer training profi;ram and retain on the staff a liaison and a group 
process consultant \jho would provide services to the Dyett cadre 
durin*^ the 1972-1973 school year* The Implications of this decision 
will be clearer as the year advances.^ 



The implications of the decision became quite clear to staff early in 1973. 
The ethos of the program mandated that cadre's needs be met particularly in their 
placement year. This new cadre had needs which involved more than just field 
staff time. Host of tlie staff members attended more than half of the weekly 
cadre meetings for the first four months of the cadre's operations. Evaluation 
of the Dyet cadre involved the research and evaluation staff in cadre meetings 
and evaluation sessions. The administrative staff v^as engaged in resolvin^i; con- 
flicts betxreen the principal and eadre and the principal and field staff, negotiat- 
ing nonquota positions for the 1973-74 school year and handling cadre requests 
for budget allocations. All of these items required precious time, time that was 
planned for the monograph. 

Last, the development and activation of strategies promoting the prolongation 
of the program v/as not a major staff activity after February, rJ73. Although the 
administrators In the Chicago Public Schools were Interested in continuing the 
program in the form of the District 13 cadre and other experienced teacher cadres 



2. B. Hammond, J. Enr^lish, R. Kimmons, 'Dyett Cadre Development - A Summary 
Report", mimeo: University of Chicago, -lay, 1973. A copy is attached to the re- 
port and may be found in the Appendix. 
1. FTPP Progress Report , 1972, p. 13 
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focused on in-service and retraining: models, at the University of Chicago, the 
Graduate School of Education and the Department of Education vere in the midst of 
internal rGor<;anizatlon and selectinf^ a nex; dean and chairraan. The staff, after 
a series of meetings V7ith program committees, individual faculty members and 
feedback from the Graduate School of Education, detemined that there existed a 
peneral feelinr» that the Ford Training and Placement Program had achieved the 
objectives of developing and testing a model of traininp; teachers for inner-city 
schools and that the outcomes of the project should be incorporated into the 
continuinj^ activities of the programs in the School, as part of the ?ISTX program 
for experienced teachers. Further investigation of the model and program opera- 
tions would be left to the individual interests of faculty members and jjraduate 
students. 3y Spring of 1973 most Ford staff members had made commitments to other 
positions and activities. The director assumed the responsibility for the comple- 
tion of the nonof>raph and the establishment of appropriate archives and resource 
files for those interested in program documents. 

Throughout the pro55^ram*s history and especially in 1273, the Cliicago Public 
School personnel and University faculty serving; on the Executive Committee, the 
Co'-ordinatinn; Committee and the Curriculum Committee displayed a high level of 
interest and concern in program activities and facilitated operations. Individually 
and collectively, they assisted in solving, those problems which required inter- 
institutional and inter-departmental co--operation. Consequently, a niimber of per- 
sons in the Chicago Public Schools and at the University of Chicago are knoxrledgable 
about the Ford Program and can answer questions regarding the experiment.^ Tne 
Ford Foundation, aware of the demands on staff time during 1973, has extended the 
funding period through September, 1?74 in order to provide the manuscript and 
clerical service necessaxrjr to complete the monograph. The.Department of Education 



O 1. A partial list of the placement of staff members is shown in the Appendix. 
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and Graduate School of F.ducation are donating s^jace and otlier facilities, which 
will allc./ the progran director to neet dissemination conmltnents in 1974 and 
to orttanize the archives. 
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III. Dissemination and Demonstration Activities ~ 1972, 1973, 1974 

After four years of pro^^ran operations and presentations at a variety of 
national and rerjional professional associations , the program developed an audience 
and a reputation which resulted in a number of invitations to participate in con- 
ferences, laeetinjjs and discussions of collaborative pro<^rans. ^ftille the deaand 
for staff services was most flatterinp,, it was also very time consuming. In ad- 
dition to preparing and distributing our newsletter, FTP? News Briefs , five times 
during 1973 to over 3,000 individuals on our mailing list, the staff was involved 
in a number of presentations at home and away fron Chicago. In the Fall of 1972, 
all members of the staff vrere involved in the in-service training program for the 
Dyett ^tlddle School Faculty. The program was sponsored jointly bv the FTPP, the 
Board of Education and the ^estinghouse Learning Corporation, Project PLAH. In 
December and January, the Ford Program director was engaged in preparing the final 
draft of the proposal to establish the District 13 Experienced Teacher Cadre xjhich 
was sutmitted to the Chicago Board of Education for submission to the state under 
Title III funding. Also in January, the director participated in a symposium 
sponsored by the Chicago Public Schools on the place of fine and performing arts 
In secondary schools and the development of models for selecting and training staff 
to xjork in a nc^j facility ^jith a unloue curriculum focus. For the sake of brevity 
and to indicate the range of activities, a brief description of fifteen of the 
major activities are described belo^/: 

1. February, 1973 - American Association of Colleges of Teacher 
Education and the Association of Teacher Educators Aimual 
Conference - Chica«?o - Presentation by H. Schvartz and 3. 

m ■ 

ricCanpbell - *'A Bold Step in Urban Education ' tape-sliSlrpre- 
sentation f ollot-jed by a discussion of the Ford Program as a 
competency-based teacher education program before competency- 
^ based became a catch-phrmse. Ti^ro presentations - attendence 
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approxlnately 130, 

^larch, 1073 - Anerican Educational Hesearch Association Heetino;- 
Ne;7 Orleans Tlie Ford Staff organized and prepared four separate 
papers for a special session at the Conference. 'Irf3. Sch^rartz 
chaired the session and Professor J. Getzels served as the re- 
spondent deliverinr* a perceptive and elegant critique of the 
papers and the prof^ran. The preparation of the session papers 
and the organization of the activity tras be^un in late August of 
1972 and represented a major effort on the part of the Ford 
Staff. The session was called, "Tlie Use of Four Research Metho- 
dolof>ies in the Evaluation of an Experinental Prot^ram. Each 
paper used ttxe data from the Forres tville * ?Iartin Luther Kinp;, Jr. 
Hi^h School cadre as the example to Illustrate the benefits and 
limitations of each research methodology. 
A sunmary of each paper is presented. 



(See Attachnents) 



the ilistopwical -method of inquiry in a ti1\ciiej> training prograji 

t:ieo?.y aitd 'ietatheory 

by 

Tjon Klnmons 



Abstract 



Tliis paper tries to shw the uses to which a histori- 
cal method of inouiry can be put in evaluation of an experi- 
mental progran. In addition to tlie usual chronology ical 
narrative, the paper has used tr^o organizing principles, 
called a "teleological approach" and a 'systems approach," 
to describe the ongoing sequence of events in an experimental 
program. 

The '*teleological approach* used in the paper derives 
from the notion that the experimental prof^rara described had an 
inlierent purpose or end that could be found by the study of an 
article on ho\7 to train school personnel. From this view, the 
article is called the prof^ram*s metatheory. 

Tlie same article also contains lo<yical constructs for 
approachin<> the training of teachers. These constructs are 
from system's theory and from it was derived the notion of a 
'systems approach' for historically talking about the pror:ram. 
From this viet/ the article is called the program's theory. 

Together these approaches seem to offer the best way 
of explicating the salient features of an experimental program 
within a historical context ♦ 



A CASE STUDY OF GROUP LIFE IN THE IIARIIN 
LUTKER KI!TG, JR, HIGH SC3100L CADRE, 1971-72 

by 

Kaffie IJeaver 



AbstraCii 



This is a description and explanation of the failure 
of the second King Cadre to succeed in implementation of its 
curricular ^oal surrounding student achievement. Since the 
Cadre succeeded with such rei»ularity in other areas of its 
involvement, why did it not succeed here? Student academic 
achievement was not only the goal of the King Cadre but also 
a ?oal of the Ford Training and Placement Program. Both the 
cadre and the program had self-instruction as to i/hat was to 
be accomplished. If it is possible to control consequences, 
that is, to manipulate then as a system of rewards, then it 
may also be possible to affect a cadre's behavior in the de- 
sired ways. The idea of FTPP treatment bein<^ consciously 
manipulated to shape cadre members* behavior is viei/ed as 
fundamental. 



THE CLASSICAL PSYaiO!IETRIC 'tETHOD OF EVALUATION OF FTPP 



by 

Michael I/aller Donald Soltz 

University of Cliicago University of Chicago 



Abstract 



Evaluation of the Ford Training?: and Placement Program 
relied on both affective, paper-and-pencil neasures and class- 
room observations. Our concern was to discover differences 
between Ford and non-Ford subjects. An analysis of covariance 
design, with pre-'test scores covaried out, revealed few si?>ni- 
ficant differences in post test scores, A difference in three 
personality measures seemed to support the validity of the 
teacher selection process. The lack of other differences 
betT^een Ford and non-Ford individuals may not reflect short- 
comings in the program so much as the inappropriateness of the 
measures used, Ue arp;ue that a tighter fit between operation 
and evaluation would have revealed more. 



A !IANAGEriBTT APP^vOAQl TO RESEARCH 



in EXPERE'IEHTAL PROGRAIIS 



by 



Janes F. IlcCanpbell Henrietta Schwartz 

University of Chicago University of Chicago 

Abstract 



This paper is an analysis of the Ford Tralnln*? and 
Placement Progran from a managerial research point of viex^ 
xnrltten by the director and assistant director of the program 
to be read in conjunction xrith papers representing three other 
research points of vleu — the historical, the case study, and 
the psychonetric. It attenpts four things. 1) it explains 
the context which motivated its beinp, written; 2) it explains 
briefly the conceptual notions which are the basis of the mana- 
f^erial stance that we have taken in the program; 3) it applies 
the principles of these concepts to the analysis of oiie of the 
training groups within the program; and 4) it draws some con- 
clusions about the xreaknesses and strengths of this approach 
to formulating and answering significant research questions. 
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3* ^!arch, 1973 - Professor John Raynor and BBC Production Unit from 
the Open University in Bletcheley, En^jland came to Chicago upon 
invitation from the Ford Profrran director vho visited the Open 
University in Auf^st, 1972 and described the program. Video- 
taping sessions were arran<>ed for the production crew in several 
cadre and non cadre schools. The material will be used for a 
series of half-hour films on traininp; teachers for urban schools 
- an Open University course. Ford staff members arranged sites 
and consulted with the crevj. 

4. 1973-197A - Assistant Dean Samuel Davis - Northern Illinois Uni- 

versity - DeKalb - Continuous consulation with faculty involved 
in replication of the program at the underjjraduate level at 
Northern. Visits made on the averape of once a month. 

5. March, 1973 - Professor Tom Bell, Director of Rural Urban Educa- 

tion Program at Ball State Univesity in !!uncie, Indiana, llr. 
Bell visited our pro<>ram, consulted with staff, and met with 
cadre members at the Dyett Middle School. 

6. llarch and April, 1973 - ALP Research Project directed by H. Thelen, 

University of Chicago. The Director of the Ford Pro«»ram assisted 
Professor Thelen in obtaininj^ school sites for the study on 
classroom ethos. Cadre schools were visited and several agreed 
to participate in the prop:atam. 

7. April, 1973 - National Council of Teachers of Eno;lish Conference - 

Cliicago. Paper presented by the director on the impact of the 
En«>lish and Performin?^ Arts Curriculum on the attitudes and 
values of high school students at liar tin Luther Kinf?, Jr. Hiph 
School. 
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8* May^ 1973 Department of Curriculum and Instruction - University 
of Tennessee. T\70 neiabers of the department. Professors Belliim and 
Hughes cane to Chicago and visited with the Ford staff, attended 
cadre meetings at school sites and discussed the evaluation model 
employed by the program. 

9. >Iay, 1373 - Departnent of Teacher Education - California State 
University - Hajn/ard, California, The director presented the 
program, discussed the implications for possible collaboration 
bet\;een California State and the school district of Oakland, met 
with faculty to consider Uie whole notion of competency or perform- 
ance based training programs. 

10. In-service workships in cadre and noncadre schools during the year 

involved most memberjs of the staff at one time or another. 

11. June, 1973 - Catholic University - Washington, D.C. Presentation 

to Education faculty concerning the social systems model and pro- 
blems in opera tionalizing the model. Emphasis here was on the 
contractual aspects of the Ford Program, agreements between the 
low power program, the University, the schools, the interns, the 
communities, etc. 

12. November, 1973 - Department of Secondary Education - University of 

Illinois, Champagne, Illinois. The director prepared a paper and 
delivered it to members of the faculty and selected graduate 
students on the considerations x^hich a university must attend to 
before committing resources to ''practical" collaborative programs 
in teacher preparation and re-training. 

13. February, 1974 - University of Florida - Departmetit of Curriculum 

and Instruction - Gainesville, Florida. Mrs. Schwartz will present 
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tx^o |. ipers at the National Conference on Collaboration sponsored 
jointly by U.S. Office of Education, Teacher Corps Profjram and 
the University of Florida. To represent the Chicago Public Schools 
and its role in the Ford ProRra©, Dr. Curtis Helnick, Associate 
Superintendent, Area A, irill join Tirs. Schwartz on the program. 

14. February, 1974 - American Association of Colleges of Teacher Educa- 

tion and the Association of Teacher Educators - Chicago* Ilrs* 
Schwartz will present a suimaary of the itopact of the Ford Progran 
on other universities and school systems. 

15. April, 1974 - American Educational Research Association - Chicago. 

I'Irs. Schwartz and rlr. HcCampbell will present a conceptual analysis 
of the mode of administration which characterizes low power organlza-* 
tions. I!bst experimental programs are loir pm^er organizations and 
must adapt administrative strategies to this condition. The title 
of the paper is "Staff Development in Lovr Povrer Transactional Organi- 
zations: The Administration of an Experimental Program in Urban 
Education'. It will be discussed by Professor Arthur Blumberg, 
Syracuse University. 
In addition to the activities and tlie typical dissemination and demonstration 
events, staff members managed to complete nine of the twelve chapters of the 
monograph. 
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IV, Summary of Ilajor Ftndlnf,s of the Experiment 

It x>yould be presumptuous to attempt to detail the results of the five year 
experience vrlth the Ford Program In this short report. Earlier, we reported 
quantitative Information concerning the retention rates of Interns In cadres 
and the degree completion rates of students In Ford related degree prograns. 
In the Progress Report for 1972 there is a sunnary of the area of major Institu- 
tional Inpact. (See pages 14 and 15,) Several of the research papers presented 
at the AERA meeting; in 1973 present Infomatlon about the Impact of the program, 
on cadre schools and individual participants in the program. The fact that the prog: 
program model is belnj» replicated by other institutions and is a major compo- 
nent of a national conference on collaborative axpcrlnental efforts attests to 
the functionality as well as the conceptual appeal of the model. However, there 
are certain conditions, implied in the operation of the Ford Program, that need 
emphasis, I suspect that these conditions are more Important than the program 
or the cadre training mechanism, because they reflect a basic shift in the rela- 
tionship bet\7een universities and the public schools, shifts required to support 
any collaborative effort. 

The program required cooperation at all levels. It required a v;illingness 
to share decision making about time--honored university and public school policies. 
The program could not operate on good will alone, but required a reallocation of 
resources. For example, costs related to the program had to be shared between 
the t\70 organizations. Collaboration meant the organizations were willing to put 
rheir money where their intentions v/ere. For the public schools » participation 
in the joint effort meant changes in selection, certification, and placement 
practices . 

For the university, participation meant accommodation of a nex^ kind of staff 
member. Professors are people who like to make decisions about how they spend 
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thelr tine and energy. Participation in the Ford Progran limited faculty members* 
scope of decision making and made denandn on tine and enerc^v x;hich coulU not be 
dismissed. Conflicts had to be resolved by negotiation. 

Both or'^.anizations had to commit themselves to evaluating and reporting the 
activities of the prop,ran and assisting other a<^encies vhlch wished to replicate 
the model. T^ie problems related to the Ford Program were handled because people 
in both or^^aoizations recognized that there tras enough merit In the training and 
placement model to Justify setting aside established procedures. 

The high level of trust and Joint effort developed bet\;een the University of 
Chlcai^o and the Chicago Public Schools is unique, but replicable by state insti- 
tutions and their public school counterparts. If ve are to reduce the dissonance 
beti/een teacher training and practice » universities and public schools must de~ 
velop innovative, realistic, and mutually ret^arding programs and then commit 
tangible resources to support the efforts. 

The monograph represents a selective, longitudinal, summatlve vieu of the 
program* s influence in a nnmber of client systems. An outline of the chapter is 
presented in the appendix. 
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V. Conclusions anl Perspectives 

In revle^^, the 1"73 acadenic year vsis a productive one In teinns of t"be docu- 
nentSj research papers and journal articles xzhich have been added to the proc^ram's 
archives and the f^eneral ethno^,ray>hy of the experlnent. A partial list of the 
rater ials is shoxm in the Appendix. A net; nodel was developed and docunented for 
the creation and training* of a cadre for the year-round niddle school. ^Jith the 
exception of three role specialists, all interns vrere placed in cadre schools and 
the proo:ran funded, supervised and evaluated nlacenent year projects in six of 
eij»ht cadres and provided services in tlic form of ^rorhshops and consultation for 
t'-ro other placement year cadres. The staff enf^a^^ed in a heavy schedule of dis- 
senlnatlon and demonstration activities, and at this inritinf^ mana<>ed to complete 
ten of the twelve chapters of the nonof;raph. Most members of the Ford staff are 
usino; the skills and trainin<> developed ^^hile serving; the Ford Pro<^ram in their 
Tie*r positions and/or research activities. An average of ten inquiries concerning 
the pro^jram or reouestlnj* literature is responded to by tlie Graduate School of 
Education each \7eek. The procrran has discharged its responsibility to operation- 
ali^e a conceptual model, implement: the profi:ran based on the model, collect infor- 
mation, correct the program and document the ffuccecses and failures of the opera- 
tional elements and report those findin<>s to the tjider educational community. 

To viev the prop.ram in the viider social context of the dynamics of education, 
one nust admit that there x/as a time \/hen universities could train teachers and 
other role specialists in splendid isolation ^ ship them off to the public schools, 
and enjoy the smu<> gratification that cones \7±th compleulnp; a task. Durinf^ this 
tine the Public schools accepted almost trithout question all of the products of 
the universities' proojrans. The society was puttinr large numbers of children in- 
to schools, the schools had vast specialised personnel needs, and the teacher 
education institutions succeeded in s'upplyinp, larp,e numbers of persons vho were 
Q legally certified to staff the schools. 
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Although critics of the universities' inhouse training proeraris ucre around, 
their comments uere not t^ilcen very seriously by the faculty menbers involved in 
teacher preparation. The critics naintainec' that university trainin** prop;ran^s 
trere not producing; teachers equipped to ieal x/ith a ne^; kind of student, \7±th the 
hunan and instructional problems of the inner citv, and with the value conflicts 
encouraged by a rapidly chanpcing society. 

As the demand for teachers diminished, these early critics became prophets ♦ 
The auestions they raised about the quality and reality base of the programs were 
f^iven serious consideration, particularlv by the faculties of the larj»e state 
teacher education a^^encies. The need to connect the programs to the practice pro- 
duced a number of important chanf'.es in the relationships betx;een the universities 
and the public schools. 

In the past decade, many university faculty members have left their ivory 
tovrera and Rone into urban comnunities for a variety of reasons. Following their 
lead J some private research -oriented universities in urban centers have been 
experlnentinp uith new field-based models of teacher training;. These universities 
have engapied in the initially painful process of reality testin?? their theories 
in the arena of the inner city public schools. 

It would he useful to look at the problems and results of the shifts in 
university /school relationships produced by the experiments. Obviously, private 
universities will never provide the bulk of teachers for lar^'e urban school 
systems. Yet institutions such as the Uiiiversity of Chicapo do perform other ser- 
vices. It seems to me that the sponsorship of the Ford Program over the last five 
years is an excellent example of the x/orthr^hile service an institution like the 
University of Chicao:o can provide in demonstrating a way in which practitioners 
and theorists can work to<yether to mutual benefit of both and the ultimate 
client], the student in the schools. Such proper ams deserve the fiscal and moral 
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support crenerously nade available bv the Ford Foundation to the Ford Training 
and Placewent Program. 

Tao should initiate such collaborative ventures? Certainly not the faint in 
heart or those unT7iIlln<5 to take risks. It is ray feelin^ that the universities 
should take the initiative for establishing the cooperative relationships. The 
example set by the University of Chicap:o ni<>ht be summarized with a paraphrase 
of the old cliche'. Don't call us, we'll call you. ' Tie char<?e should be:: 
*'If you don^t call us, we'll call you a^ain and a<^ain and ar^ain.** 



Respectfully submitted, 
Henrietta Schwartz 



